CHAPTER XII
KASHGARIA
SOME hours after starting we stopped for tea at a village
and found ourselves sitting beside a blue-eyed Turki
who, Peter discovered, spoke Russian.  We were soon
engaged in a discussion on public affairs.   Our neighbour,
who came originally from Ferghana, was a cynical trader and
claimed to be able to do business no matter who was in
power. He had laid in no stock of political opinions and his
observations seemed to me to be quite objective.
The natives, he said, had a hard life. A new tax had just
been imposed, on top of those that existed already. This one
amounted to no less than a tenth of everybody's harvest and
was destined for the creation of modern schools throughout
the country. In the matter of religious customs, it appeared
that scarcely anyone now learned the Koran. The influence
of the mullahs was diminishing every day to such a point
that to get married it was now sufficient, as in Russian
Turkestan, to register a declaration in the presence of four
witnesses. But influential Moslems were protesting against
these innovations.
Our Turki invited us to come and meet his wife. Though
he was obviously over fifty, she was not more than eighteen.
Noticing my surprise, he explained that his real wife and
children lived at Kashgar, but as he had work in this region
for two months, he had hastened to follow the local custom,
according to which a man who is far away from his own
place remarries in order to have a home. When he leaves,
the young woman, who may perhaps be described as a
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